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This study began in 1958 as an investigation of the 
adjustsent probleas of Hexican-Aaericans in a highly visible barrio 
on the outskirts of Bacine, Wisconsin. It vas believed that an 
understanding of the process of value assiailation would explain 
their success or lack of success in adjusting to Anglo society. 
Bowever, as we have coae to see it, and as does anyone who has seen 
the research reports, aotivation* education, and experience play a 
saaller part in deter aining how far people rise than is usually 
considered to be the case, when the study began, no one considered it 
a project encoapassing the probleas of people in the Hegro coaaunity 
(Hegroes were not interviewed until 1960} as well as in the 
Bexican-Aaerican coaaunity, nor had anyone considered the possibility 
of reinterviewing everyone 10 years later, as has been done. While 
the research now includes the probleas of both the Hexican-Aaerican 
and Begro coaaunities, it also focnsses on the organization of the 
entire city and how this organization affects the relative econoaic 
absorption and cultural integration of its aost rec^t iaaigrants. 
The researchers now perceive the social and econoaic status of 
Hexican'-Aaerican and Negro iaaigrants as a aatter of concern to the 
entire coaaunity rather than as an adjustaent problea of the 
residents of the barrio or the inner city—and a problea related to 
the organization of individuals* (Author/JH) 
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A U»iGITimiKAL ST1A}Y OF THE BCOmaC ABSOtPTION 
AND CULTURAL INTE(»ATig!« OF 
»ffiXlCAN-A>ffiRICAN AND NE(^ UaUGRANTS TO RACINE, WISCONSIN 

Introduction 

This study began in 19S8 as an investigation of the adjustoent prob- 
leas of Mexican-AB»ricaas in a highly visible barrio on the outskirts of 
Racine, Wisconsin. It was believed that an understanding of the process 
of value assimilation would esqplain their success or lack of success in 
adjusting to Anglo society. Aci{uisition of the values of the latter, it 
was hypothesized, was the necessary and probably sufficient condition for 
goal -oriented behavior leading to occtqiational ability and higher incomes. 

Persons in official and unofficial positions of power and leadership 
in the host society (soi^tiaes called ^tekeepers) as well as behavioral 
scientists with what sight be termed a psychological (motivati(mal) orien- 
tation are quick to accept the logic of the value assimilation approach 
because they perceive the world about them as one in idiich the determinants 
of Bwbility are within the individual. Mobility follows intemplization of 
appropriate values. To these gatekeepers and b^vioral scientists the 
idea that the system is all-powerfUl, perhq>s c^ressive, is just as inade- 
quate an explanation of what hap^ais as is an explanatiwi which attributes 
success or mobility to chance, to the "fates." As we have cm to see it, 
and as does anyone who has seen our research reports, motivation, ^uca- 
tion, and experience play a waller part in determining how far people 
rise than is usually considered to be the case. The way the society is or- 
ganized, the position at ndiich people enter the social order, and a variety 
of fortuitous events (chancy if you wish to call it that) constitute a 
chain of circumstances ami events (an experi^tial chain) that goes such 
further in explaining how people come to be where they are. 

When we began the study, no one considered it a project erirr<»passing 
the probl^is of people in the Negro ccoBamity (Negroes were not interviewed 
until 1960) as well as in the Mexican-As^rican coaawnity, nor had anyone 
considered the jKJSsibility of rein tery lowing everyone 10 years later, as we 
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have done. Wiile our resoarch not^ includes the problems of both the 
Mexican-American and Negro cmunities, it also focusses on the organiza- 
tion of the entire city and how this organization affects the relative 
economic absorption and cultural integration of its most recent iniaigrants. 
In our work we now perceive the social and economic status of Mexican- 
American and Negro inmigrants as a matter of concern to the entire com- 
munity rather than as an adjusti^t problem of the residents of the barrio 
or the inner city— and a problem related to the organization of society 
rather than the organization of individuals. 

There are, of course, those who will reply that we were incorrectly 
presuming that the Mexican-American and Negro inmigrants wished to «milate 
the Anglos or Wiites in the host society. While some sobers of each 
group have chastized us for assuming that they want to be Anglos or White 
men and some have even gone further and have said that we are attempting 
to force them to be like Anglos or White men in order to survive, our 
findings si^port the position that most inmigrants who have atteaq)ted to 
become absorbed into the economy of a noxthem industrial community ..^ve 
indeed sought many (if not all) of the same things as their Anglo or White 
cfHmterparts in the cosasmity. 

Background of the Restudy 

In 19S9 we interviewed 209 Mexican-Americans and 209 Anglos; in 
1960 we reinterviewed most of those who had been interviewed and addi- 
tional persons to coi^lete a sa^le of 236 Mexican-Americans and 284 
Anglos and added a sample of 280 Negroes; and in 1961 we interviewed 137 
Negroes and 189 Anglos. These samples were selected from lists of per- 
sons in such a way as to guarantee that they were saiqsles of the popula- 
tion or universe of persons about whom we wished to gain information in 
that pjrti.cular year. 

When we set about the task of selecting samples for interviewing 
Mexican-Americans, Negroes, and Anglos in 1960, we decided that a sample 
stratified by school attemiance centers would be the best way in which 
to guarantee representativeness. These 1960 attendance centers are 
shown on the map on the following page. Knowledge of the race and ethnic 
composition of these centers enabled us to pick a sample that would rep- 
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resent all types of Mexican- Aaericaas, Negroes, and Anglos (with children 
0-20 years of age) in proportion to their distribution in Racine-we had 
in essence a miniature of the population of child-rearing persons in 
Racine. We, of course, utilized a variable saiq>ling ratio In order to 
have a sufficiaitly large nu^>er of Mexican-Aaericans and Negroes for the 
kinds of statistical analyses that we wished to conduct. In ^iproxiaately 
half of the households we interviewed the sale head of the house and in 
the other half we interviewed his spouse or the feaale head of house. The 
distribution of the 1960 saa^le, upon coiq>letion of the interviews, is 
shown on the map by that title. 

The possibility of ccmducting a restudy and reinterviewing each of 
the original respondents occurred early enough in the analysis phase that 
all their interviews were retained. A ^'le was constructed for each res- 
pondent in which we placed their inters >vs and any other pertinent infor- 
mation that we had accusulated on that ft.illy. This set of files contains 
data on 280 Mexican-Aa»rican, 280 Negro, and 413 Anglo respondaits. 
Theoretical Fraawwork of the Restudy 

The primary goal of the original project and the restudy has been 
to detenaine which confljinations of individual characteristics (socially 
accjuired prior to living in Racine, or in the Racine industrial milieu) 
and group identities determine the level at which the inaigrant is ini- 
tially absorbed into the econmy md the rate ai^ extent to which he has 
moved upward in the social system of the host coaaamity during the years 
1960 to 1971. 

The major variables for the study are outlined in Table 1 and have 
been diagrammed in a causal sequence in Table 2. The dependent variables 
are economic abs orption and cultural integration.* Each is measxtred by a 

] By economic absorption we are referring to the process of getting a 
job and moving upward in the «^loyaent hierarchy on a basis of one's abi- 
lities and experience. By cultural integration we are referring to the 
process of acquiring a position in the larger society or a subsociety and 
learning how to play the roles and engage in the behavior expected of any 
person in that position in the society rather than how one might be ex- 
pected to play it as an "ethnic" or "racial" minority group araber. 
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Table 1: (HfTLINE OF THE N/UOR VARZAfiLES 



I. 



II. 



Dependent Variables 

Time 1: 19S9. 1&60. 1961 

Ecwwttic Absorption 

1. Present occupational level 

2. IncoM 

3. Level of living 

4. Place of residence 

Data indicative of ability 

5. Occupation of head of hous^ld*s 
father 

6. First jab of respondent or spouse 
and sid>s^i]nnt jobs 



Cultural Integration 

1. World View 

Level of aspirati<m for children 
Language spoken by respond«it and 
spouse 

Ethnic or racial id«itity of asso- 
ciates 

Attitudes toward Southwest vs. in- 
dustrial Midwest 
Views on integration 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 



tota indicative of inteygenerational 
cdumge 

7. Language spoken by children 



Econ<»ic Absorpti<» 

1. Presmt occtq^ational level 

2. Inccsae 

3. Level of living 

4. Place of residoice 

Data indicative of K^ility 

All of the data above for Tiae 2 will 
be used in aeasuring coiiparative ao* 
bility between Time 1 and Time 2 with 
adjustsents for change in the ocoqpa- 
tional c(»apositi«i of Racine 1960-1971 » 
for inflation, and for iqward noveaeat 
in the level of living. 

Cultural Integration 

1. World View 

2. Level of aspiration for children 

3. Language sp^en by respondent and 
spouse 

4. Ethnic or racial identity of asso- 
ciates 

5. Attititdes toward Southwest vs. in- 
dustrial Midwest 

6. Views on integration 

7. Faaily planning 

Data indicative of change 

8. Language spoke« by children and 
all cultural integration variables 
(Tise 2) are iiulicative of change 
between Time 1 and Tine 2 




Detenflnai^^s 

Antecedents to 1959, 1960^ 1961 

1 

2 
3 

4, 
5, 
6, 
7. 



Area of socialization 
Area of e&cation 
Area of first ^loynenf 
Years of education 
First eqploysent level 
Ocoipation of father 
Urban and industrial experience 
prior to Racine aiui/or inclikUng 
Racine 



Anteced^t to 1971 

All variables c<msidered antecedent to 
1959, 1960, 1961 a'^d all variables mea- 
sured in 1959, 1960, 1961 that may be 
considered determinants of level of 
economic absorption i^nd cultural inte- 
gration in 1971, e.g.: 

1 . World View 

2. Race and ethnic identity of asso- 
ciates 

3. Level of aspiration 

4. Language spokCT 

5. Coping behavior 
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series of responses to questions which are analysed ind^^ently and/or 
by transformation into scale scores. 

While the absorption and integration variables aay be treated as de- 
pendent at either of two points in ti&e, circa 1960 or 1970, soae oay also 
be treated as indep^ident variables (e.g., language) when considered ante- 
cedent to Tise 1. Although dependent at Tiae 1, sose variables aay also 
operate as independent variables when antecedent to Tia» 2. Hie ind;3pen- 
dent variables are those which were conceptualised as operating prior to 
i960 in the first study and prior to 1971 in referoaee to the restudy. 
Since the insigrant population had to a large extent only recently arrived 
and the independent variables had not had tiae to show their effect in 
Racine, the relationships found at TiB» 1 were in part due to the workings 
of these variables in their original settings as well as in the northern 
indtsstrial cc^Bomity. 

The hypotheses relating to race aad ethnic or socioeconoaic status 
differonces to be tested by the restvdy are: 

1) Differences in seasures of econ«&ic absorption that were found 
in 1960 between racial and ethnic groiq>s will have increased 
rather than decreased by 1971. In other words, during the 
period that Mexican-Aaericans and Negroes were believe to be 
**catching iq>/< tiue will have increased econ<»ic differerxes. 

2) Differences in seasures of cultural integration between racial 
and £!thnic groves will have decreased between 1960 and 1971. 
In other words, tiae in the coissunity eliminates cultural dif- 
ferences. 

3) Variables of an antecedent nature (life experi«ices in the pro- 
cess of socialization and early working careers prior to 1960) 
that had some significant relationship to TOasisres of adjustamt 
in 1960 will have less relati<Hiship to adjustment in 1971. In 
other words, e^eriential variables antecedent to 1960 will de> 
crease in "explanatory strength." 

4) Variables that have been hypothesized by s<»te behavioral scien- 
tists to be indep«ident variables or deteminants but which we 
have treated as dependent (such as level of aspiration) will l>c 
related to socioeconomic status to a greater degree in 1971 than 
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in 19eo and to race and ethnicity to a lesser degree. If 
socioecoitoaic status a^isures have a broader range of scores 
within each group at the tia» of ths second observation com- 
pared to the first observation, there will also be acre vari- 
ation in level of aspiration and siailar variables within the 
grmp. 

5) Perception of goals 8i»l types and patterns of coping behavior 
will vary with race and et^Aicity with SES controlled less than 
without socioeconoaic status controlled. 

6) Types and patterns of coping b^vior will vary with race and 
ethnicity with SES controlled less than without socioeconoaic 
status c<mtrolled. 

The following specific hypotheses ref«r to differmices between indi- 
viduals within grcmps: -'"^ 

7) Measures of e(»i»»ic absorpticm will reaain sore hi^ly corre- 
lated with independent antecedoit variables aaong individual 
Anglos than aaong individual Mexican-Ai^icans and Negroes with 
controlis for age and tiae in the coaamity. 

8) Measures of ecoiu»&ic absorption will be sore highly correlated 
with what ai^t be considered fortuitous variables aaong Mexi- 
can-Aaericans and Negroes than any other category of variables 
and greater for Mexican-A^icans and Negroes than for Anglos. 

9) Measures of econcaic absorpti<m will be aore highly correlated 
with coping b^vior for Anglos than for Mexican-As»ricans and 
Negroes because of the differential effectiveness of patterns 
of coping b^vior known to and available to ^ch group. 

10) Measures of cultural integraticm will be correlated with measures 
of econoaic absorption within groupsi the highest correlations 
will be aaong Anglos and the lowest aaong Mexican-Aaericans. 

11) The relationship of cultural intention to other variables, par- 
ticularly those indicative of econoaic absorption, will be greater 
for those persons l«igest in the coaaamity. 

12) The relationship of variables such as level of aspiration to eco- 
ncmic absorption will be greater within the Anglo group than with- 
in either the Mexican-Aaerican or the Negro group. 
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13) Perception of goals and goal direeted behavior will be a»re 
highly correlated with TOasures of ecmiofflic absorption aaong 
Anglos than aaong ftexican-Aaericans or Negroes. 
In essmice, we have hypothesised that although there are differences 
in the extent to which Mexican-Aaericans and Negroes will be ecomnaically 
absorbed and culturally integrated, these differences are sore closely re- 
lated to the organisation of the larger society than to either the grot^ 
or individual characteristics of the inaigrants. He have also hypothesized 
that there will be significant differences in the ext^t to which aea^s 
of the inaigrant ainori groins have beoi absori>ed axtd integrated and 
these differences can, in part, be related to the es^riences of the indi- 
vidual in interaction with ae^>6r3 of the larger society ami the subsociety 
rather than to their individual characteristics or traits. 

Another set of hypotheses state that econoaic absorption and cultural 
integration are associated with: early, frequmit, intense, and loigthy in- 
tcraction with aead>ers of the host coaaunity. Thus, econoaic absorption 
and cultural integration will take place if: 

14} migration has been early in one's lifetiae; 

15) inaigrant interaction with aeabers of the host cmunity is 
frequent; 

16) inaigrant interaction with aead^ers of the host ciminity is 
intense, i.e., priaary group interaction rather than of a 
secondary group nature; and 

17) contact is carried out over a lengthy period of tia», i.e.. 
tiae in the coaaunity is hypothesized to be related to absorp- 
tion ami integration. 

The Search for Respomients 

In July of 1969 we ^lied to the Public Health Service for funds 
with which to conduct the restudy and, paiding their response, began a 
search for the 973 respond«its. After a lapse of 10 years, the task ap- 
peared formidable. Siaq^ly put, our search began with a letter (in Spanish 
for the »fexican-Aaericans) and a ^anish-English questionnaire irtiich we 
sailed to the best address we could obtain through the City Directory, the 
Telephone Directory, or the address of the last interview. The undelivered 
letters and returned questionnaires indicated the size of the task that re- 
aained. 
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In Hay of 1970 m received a saall grant froa Him idiich greatly 
facilitated our search by persdtting us to travel to Racine more fre- 
quently than had been possible irith our linited funds and to hire 12 
University of Wisconsin— Parkside stud«it8 to assist us. We continued 
search and contact Mork with the Paxtside stud^ts, we contacted vari- 
ous social welfare agencies in Racine, we wrote letters to known fami- 
lies and friends of <mr adssing respoi^ents (the inforsation being ob- 
tained irtm ti^ schedules saved firoa each year's interviews), we used 
the Racine Ibiified School District's census extensively, and we used 
some imagination to find people whose names had changed through rei&ar- 
riage or for other reasons were now spelled differwitly. or for vhm we 
originally had an incorrect spelling. 

Slowly addresses were verified and questionnaires were returned. 
By Septo^r of 1970 we had located 74 percent of the Jtexican- Americans, 
71 percent of the Negroes, and 81 percent of the Anglos. By November we 
had reached 78 percent of the Mexican-Americans, 88 perc«it of the Negroes, 
and 88 percent of the Anglos. 

Christmas vacation took us to almost every Texas border town be- 
tween El Paso and Brownsville in our search for Mexican-American respon- 
dents who could not be located in Racine. In these c(»miunities we cm- 
tacted many people and searched tax r^rds, chiarch records, and the re- 
cords of welfare agencies for addresses or clues to the whereabouts of 
our respondents. By January we were able to report that 85 percent of 
the Mexican-Americans and 93 perc«)t of both the Negroes and Anglos had 
been located. 

At this time we learned that our larger application to NIMi for the 
three-year restudy had been approved and funded and we coam^iced work on 
the interview schedule construction. 

The Master Core Variable Deck OCVD^ 

After formulating the hypotheses to be tested in the restudy (and 
concurrently with the search for respondosts) we i^thodically exaadned 
the questiais asked in 19S9, 1960, and 1971, the completeness of responses 
obtained, aud all data available on problm mcotmtered in coding open- 
ended responses. Our objective was to detemine which items should be in- 
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eluded la a Master Core Variable Deck for cooparison with 1971 data on a 
basis of two criteria: 1) relevance to the hypotheses to be tested in the 
restiKiy and 2) adequacy of response to the question or scalability of the 
iteas. It was particularly is^rtant that the "best** possible aeasures of 
econofldc absorption and cultural integratimi be included and that if either 
they or anteced^t variables had not beoi coded in a manner that would 
readily pendt co^iarison with the 1971 data in the detail desired, they be 
receded before inclusion in the NCVD. 

When the variables ai^ scales were chosmi from the circa 1960 data, 
a careful check was made as to s«trce of the variables using 1960 as the 
base ym. Corresponding data were obtained froa the 1959 survey on ques- 
tions not asked of those individuals reinterviewed in 1960. In cases of 
individuals interviewed in 1959 but not in 1960, the data were obtained en- 
tirely from the 1959 schedules. Twraity schedules never previously coded 
were now coded and added, asking the total nuaber of cases 973. 

Corrections on identificati«i mabws involving race and sex were aade 
and all variables were receded as necessary. It was necessary to refer 
back to the 1959 aiui 1960 schedules in aany instances since a certain 
aaount of collapsing had be^ done; coded values did not always aatch 
year by year. At this point trork decks were aade for each year in which 
the recedes were produced. These work decks were sorted md nerg^ by ID 
nu^er and card number. The data were written <»i disk in a direct Mcess 
file so that ftnrther corrections ccHild be mad6 as necessary. 

An SPSS data file lulled 'Racine. Master 60*' ^ create. Each 
variable and scale was giwm a variable name, a variable label, and value 
labels within each variable and was written on the disk. 

A cod^Kwk with aarginals was produced for all variables and a 
thorough variable check was asbda for consistoicy and internal logic. As 
corrections were necessary, using irneedures in SPSS and the ability to 
change raw data in the direct access file, Racine. Master 60 was recreated 
and rewritten a ni^er of tiaes until it was found that the data were ac- 
curate. 

The file was backed on tapes and the data were punched out on 
cards which are stored in owr IBM card files. 
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Interview Schedule Construction 

Developaent of questions for the reinterview began with selection of 
pertin«it iteas (aeasures of ecoaoaie absorption and cultural integration 
and the variables hypothesized to be their determinants) frwa the 1960 
JiCVD. Our choice was limited to those questions asked of each race/ethnic 
grotq> in at least one of two possible years. Hjose questicms fr<M the MCVD 
which were included in the 1971 interview were worded exactly as they ap- 
peared at first usage (with the exreptiim of certain Spanish translations 
which were reworded in sore acc^table form). 

Those questions repeated froa the 1959, 1960, and 1961 interviews are: 
18, 19, 20--P. 17; 21, 22, 23.-p. 18; 27r.p. 20; 29, 30-p. 21; 31, 32, 33, 
34-p. 22; 3S-p. 23; 36, 37-.p. 27; 38— p. 28; 39, 40, 41.-p. 29; 42--p. 30; 
43, 44, 45— p. 31r 46, 47, 48, 49— p. 32; 50, 51, S2-p. 33; 62 through 72— 
p. 36; 73, 74, 75, 80, 81-p. 37; 101, fiM 9 it«BS-p. 45; 117. 118-p. :.•«; 
110. 120, 121, 122, 123— p. 54 (see App&idix A for Intervi«# Schedule). 

Our interest in tracing evoits during the years from 1960 to 1971 led 
us to the develoiaient of a series of qt»stions ab<mt aoves and job histories. 
The data obtained on job level are conparable to job data obtained in the 
earlier interviews. 

We asked for inforaation about each child ever-born to respondent in 
order to up-date the record and to provide the names of spouses of married 
children in the event of a restudy in 1980. Questions 9 through 13 were 
developed to take care of gaps in job histories and to determine job-seeking 
behavior. 

Data on working wives are obtained in questions 15 and 16 and. while 
comparable to the MCVD in a limited fashion, obtain data in an expanded 
form. It was necessary to determine head of household's father's occiq>a- 
tional level. While this may be a r^[»etition of the it^ as asked pre- 
viously, we had no assurance that the situation would have remained static. 

(^stion 24 covers 1960 to 1970. The retir«aent and vacations itwas 
were included to determine continued oritentation towards point of origin. 

The increase in availability of various types of welfare led us to 
question 53 (as did the obvious increase in eligibility with longer resi- 
dence). Questions 54 through 60 were designed to delve into respondent's 
assessment of the equality of opportunities in diverse aspects of life in 
Racine. Questions 106 through 111 go beyoiki Racine. 
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The list of possessiims was exposyied (see questions 76-79) and we 
went one step beyond whetlier or not faadlies were presently buying on 
credit to deterainaUon of what they were planning to purchase (question 
82). 

Although the question is worded differ«itly, data obtained fipom 
question 83 regarding h«Be ownership aay be coaqmred with data obtained 
circa i960. The U.S. Census of Siousing was the source for questions 84 
to 88. We went fron these to incline questions 89, 90, and 91. 

The incoae questions appear in a different fbra in 1971 and we fol- 
lowed by questions designed to sore fully describe the work situation as 
well as other seans of obtaining aoney (questions 92 throu^ lOO) . 

In addition to those froa circa 1960, we included 19 taore social 
and welfare organizations in Racine, vhioh are followed by three ques- 
tions to determine respondent's amount and type of contact with Racine 
organizations. Health and family planning b^vior are elicited in ques- 
tions 112-116. 

All questions appear in Spanish as well as in English. All Spanish 
translations are the product of ii^t by Racine Itexican-A^icans as ^ited 
by a University of Iowa Ph.D. candidate in Spanish. Each translation was 
intraded to ask, in colloquial Spanish, the same questi<»i as does the 
English version. 

The fozmat of questions evolved froa the consideration of many 
schedules used in other research, frMi our decision to precede, code, and 
keypunch from the schedule, and from pretest evaluation of earlier ver- 
sions of the schedule. 

Training the Interviewers 

Some 90 applicants for positions as interviewers were considered 
and 40 were placed in our training program. The Parkside stud^ts who 
had been working with us for a year were giv^ first priority. Thirty- 
five finished the SO-hour training course outlined in A Commcnity Self- 
Survey System (revised from A Hli^ftgml Cammity Self-Suroey System pre- 
pared for the Office of Econoaic (^portunity in 1965). The training in- 
volved: lectures on the background of the research projectj lectures on 
survey research methods in gmieral aikl coding practice; extensive prac- 
tice interviewing tmder controlled conditions and in the field. Samples 
of materials used during training are included in Appendix B. 
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We repeatedly stressed the iiqiortaaee of establishing rapport, of in- 
terviewing the specific person tdiose naoe was on each schedule, of asking 
the questions (all appropriate to respondoit and respcmdent's situation) in 
the fbna in which they ^ipeared in the schedule, and we gave instructions 
as to wh<»i to substitute under i^t conditions. We further stressed the ia- 
ponance of recording answers at the tiae they were given and, in the case 
of opffli-ended questions, of recording in respond^t*s own words. 

The i^rtance of accuracy and thoroughness were eaf^ized in train- 
ing. As soon as actual interviewing cosraraced the interviewers l«-*.med we 
were serious as we returned inc«q>lete schedules for aore work. Mistakes 
diminished rapidly. 

During the six days of training, the interviewers becaae acquainted 
with each other and with the four messbers of our staff in Racine for the 
training and interviewing period. <ka continuous contact with then and 
our knowledge of the Mexican-Ao^rican and Black comunities c(mvinced then 
of our seriousness of purpose. 

The Interviewing Process 

The city had be«i divided into socio^iHUMdc areas, as previintsly 
described, and the intervi«fers were divided into gnnqps on a basis of our 
evaluation o£ their ability to best relate to people in each of these areas. 
F«jale Mexican-Aaericans interviewed fotale lifexican-Aaericans and males in- 
terviewed taales, Negroes intervi«#ed Negroes, and so oii. In previous years 
of interviewing, considerable ^q>hasis had been placed on the importance of 
never leaving a heme until sufficient n^qport had been established that an 
interviewer would be welcome in subsequent years, an attitude we continued 
to stress and £xfm which we profitted. 

The project director, project coordinator, and two research assistants 
were in the office every aoming at 8:00 A.M. and worked until 8:00 P.M. 
The day began by selecting a new list of respondents for each interviewer. 
These lists in turn were given to the project director who looked at the 
files of interviews froa previous years in order to det ermine the exact 
nature of each interviewer's assignamit. He made brief notes to acquaint 
the interviewer with any particular problems that might be encountered in 
the process of introduction and establishing rapport. The interviewers 
felt that they knew what to e;g>ect wh«i they approached rach hiHisehold. 
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nie intezview sched^e was ^mstxucted so that the naae of nadu res- 
pondent and spouse and his/her address was shown on a label on the front 
cover. The interviewer's naae was also shown there. As the interviewer 
Bade his/her ^roach it was ccmveni«it to hold up the interview schedtUe 
and proceed through the introduction an the back cover, at least until very 
familiar with the process of Baking an introdi^cm, finding the re^ondent, 
and establishing r^^wrt. Each interviewer carried his/her interviews in a 
plastic binder which id«itified hio/her as an interviewer for the Iowa Urban 
Coaamity Research Center. Identification cards were also provided. 

Interviewers had very little troi;Ale establishing rapport and securing 
the interviews. While we were fortunate in avoiding publicity in the local 
news oedia, we apparently rajoyed excellent word-of-amith publicity from 
the many persons with yAam we had becoae ac<{uainted in the camnuty. Mhile 
there were scaoa refusals, these niad>ered less than three dozen and in sost 
cases it was possible to cmiduet a mibstitute interview with the spouse. 
Ihis was takoi into consideration during thQ coding process since attitu- 
dinal material frc»i a spouse cannot be campsaed with attitudinal material 
of the original respondrats. Some of our respondents were institutionalized 
and there were a number deceased or, even mort; diffioat. lAat we called 
"double deceased." In these cases, factual infbrmaticm was obtained if at 
all possible fr<m a spouse, son, daughter, grandchild, brother, sister, in 
order that we might know how our resp(md«its and their families played out 
their lives. 

There were, of course, the e}q;»ected ii^iuiries about the study and re- 
quests for infotmation before agreeing to an interview. Since every house- 
hold was given a card with the name, office address, and telephone manber 
of the director, inquiries could be dealt with r^dily and in most cases 
difficult interview situations were hai^led with ease. Our greatest prob- 
lem was the high mobility of respond^xts— the interviewers were in contin- 
vaus need of assistance in relocating respondents whom we had found late in 
1970 or early in 1971. 

Interviewers checked in with us every day. At this tias each inter- 
viewer receded a new quota of interviews aikl spoke with the director or 
project coordinator regarding problems on the previous day's interviews. 
Each day all interviews were checked for validity by centring them with 
interviews from the original study and for quality by closely checking cos- 
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pleteness of the interview. If interviews irare unsatisfactory, the inter- 
vioirer was instructed to return to the respondrat and obtain tlie missing 
information. 

In anticipation of the necessity of ri^rous controls over the flow 
of interviews in« out, and within the office, we prepared an Interview Flow 
Chart with an accoapanying Operation Descripti<m. The furniture in the 
ro«B provided us by the University of Wiscawin—Parkside was arranged ac- 
cording to the flow chart. 

There were, of course, 973 interview schedules which we needed to be 
able to locate at all tiaes; therefore, we used three lists to control the 
whereabouts of the schedule: the Area List (by address, by SBS); the In- 
terviewer Log (who has what schedule) ; and the ID list (to show stage of 
activity within the office) . The Flw Chart and Operation Descriptions are 
in Appendix C. 

We note with satisfacti<m (ani msiderable pride) that no schedules 
were lost. 

Outcoae of Interviewing 

We believe that our success can be attriteited to: 1) the fact that 
we cffiBsenced our search for respttktonts long before fUnds were available 
for the restudy and left no stme unturned; 2) the fact that aost of mir 
noney has been spent on interviewer salaries so that call-backs could be 
Bade as frequmitly as necessary; 3) the length of tiae that we have be«i 
in the coaammity in close ccmtact with Mexican-Americans and Negroes; 4) 
our use of race and ethnic interviewers who were tlwrou^y trained and 
in personal contact with us firing the interviewing period; and S) the 
fact that the sass aedia gave us absolutely no publicity. 

The results of our efforts are presmted by ethnicity and sex in 
Table 3. Since we had been told by professional ami non-professional per- 
sons alike that our respondents could not be found after 11 years and that, 
if found, we would have difficulty interviewing minority group persons, we 
look with considerable satisfaction on these results. 

Interviews were co^leted with 74 percent of the original respondents 
and with a surviving spouse or other f^ly ae^er for another 9.5 percent. 
This seans that a Beadier of alaost 85 percmt of the 973 faailies was in- 
terviewed in the course of the 1971 restudy. Factual data were obtained 
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TABLE 3. SOURCE OF DATA W 973 («IGINAL RESPONMNTS, BY PERCHTT: 1971 



Aaericaa ^^^^ Total 
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Intervidw: Surviving 
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Faraily Ifeaber 
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9.6 
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14.9 


14.2 


9.S 


93 


Factual Data: Other 


















Interview 


i.2 


0.7 
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1.8 
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2.S 
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Factual Data: Kon- 


















interview Source 


18.7 


26.2 


2.6 


1.8 


8.0 


9.3 


8.2 


80 


Liaited or No Data 


6.3 


12.3 


2.6 


7.3 


3.2 


3.6 


^.6 


SS 




99.9 


99.9 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


99.9 




Total N 
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16S 
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225 
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on another 10 percoit of tlM orisiiial rmg^mts firoa intenriows with 
other persons or doowitarsr search. This loft only S.6 perewt of the 
original respoodoAts unlocated or with so little data (H»tainable on thes 
that they were placed in the category of Uaited or No Data <m Respondent. 
It is particularly interesting to note that 69 percent of the Jfexican- 
Aaerican respondents were reintenriewed (interviews were coa|»leted with 
someone in 75 percent of the Mexican-Aaeriean faailies), as were 83 per- 
cent of the original Negro respmdeots (an interview was conducted with 
soseone in 88 percent of the Negxo tellies). 

Our failure to secure interviews with aore of the original Mexican- 
Aaerican respondents aust be attributed to the disproportionate madtor 
who were deceased or not located. Most of those who were not located had 
returned to Texas. Altt^M^ we sent interviewers to Texas, it was diffi- 
cult to find respondents idio had returned there in the limited tiae that 
interviewers could spm^ in any single cosaimity. 

The question of outright refusals is dealt with in another table 
(Table 4), since refusals by original TespottAmt did not preclude an In- 
terview with the spouse, therefore placing the faaily in the seamd cate- 
gory of Table 3. In Table 4 we note that the lowest reftisal rates were 
for Negro feaales (0.6%). Nexican-Aaerican aal^ (4.2%), a^ Nogro aales 
(4.3%). All in all, our interviewers had their best reception in Negro 
and Mexican-Aserican hoaes. 

Table S, althou^ siailar to Tables 3 and 4 in several respects, m- 
ables one to see that the problea of death in the Ai^glo ssi^le was aiti- 
gat^ by the fact that data <m the deceased ms obtained fm other sources, 
mostly interviews with surviving spcnases or with other faaily aes^ers. 
Illness constituted soaethiag of a pr^lea with Mglos, idiile incarcera- 
tion prohibited interviews with about four percent of the Hogro aales. 
Nhile refusals were also a problea with the Anglos, factual data cm the 
original respondent's circuastances were also usually obtained. The sas» 
was true, of course, for refusing Nexican-Ai^ricans and Negroes. On the 
other hand, the proporti<m of Mexican-Aaerican aales and feaales who wre 
not located presented soMthing of a problea because we obtained data on 
only about half of thea. There were fewer Negroes in this category and 
very few Anglos who were not l^ated and «i whoa we obtained no data. 
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TABLE 4. a»fi»LETED INTERVIEWS Aim REFUSALS, OR STATUS OF, 973 (»IGINAL 
RESPONDENTS, BY PERCENT 

AadTicaa "^o^*^ 
NFNFMF %N 



Interview: Original 

Respondent 78,B 64.$ ?9.1 8?,9 70,7 71,1 74,1 721 
Refusal: Original 

Respondent 4,8 8.7 4.S 0.6 6.4 6.9 6.7 S6 

Deceased, Institu- 
tionalized, Non- 
located, etc. iS.6 86.8 3g.5 ll.J^ B8.9 80.0 SO. 2 196 

200,0 100.0 99.9 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 

Total N 142 138 IIS 165 188 22S 973 
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TABLE 5: INTERVIEIfS WITH «I6INAL RE^OBWBNT Aim CIRCWSTAJOS REOIlRIlffi 
USE OF OTHER DATA SCXKCES. BY PERCENT: 1971 



Mexican- ^ . . 

Americas "^8** Total 

NFMPMPIN 



Original Respondent: 

Interview 72.5 64.5 79.1 87.9 70.7 71.1 74.1 721 
Deceased Respondent: 

Factual Data FrcMi 

Other Sources 7.O S.O 4.3 2.4 15.4 11.0 8.2 80 

Institutionalized or Too 
111 to be Interviewed: Fac- 
tual Data Other Sources 1.4 .7 4.4 .0 3.2 4.0 2.4 23 

Respondent Refused: Fac- 
tual Data Other Sotm:es 4.2 8.7 4.3 .6 6.4 8.9 5.7 56 

ResjNmdent Not Located: Fac- 
tual Data Other Sources 6.3 6.5 5.2 1.2 .5 .4 2.8 28 

Respondmt Not Located: 

^ 4.2 7.2 2.6 4.8 1.1 2.7 3.6 35 

Respondent Located: 

^ Data 2.1 5.1 .0 2.4 2.1 .9 2.0 20 

Respondent Located; No 
Interview, Facts From 

Other Sources 2.1 2.2 .0 .6 .9 1.0 10 

99.8 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.8 973 
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The only group about we Mist express considerable concern is 
the Mexican-Aaericans who were located ^t never interviewed, although 
they never refused. Had our best Nexicaa-ABerican interviewers been with 
us at the conclusion of the interviewing period, this could have been 
avoided. 

The data on interviewers' assesssmst of the situati^i and the nuiid>er 
of call -backs at respondent's place of residence sheds sosm light on this 
matter. While the Negro coiqpletion rate was high and the percttitage of 
refusals was very low, interviewers reported that they had trouble getting 
the interview from 46.4 percent of the original respondents in contrast to 
SO. 7 percent of the Anglos and 24.8 percmt of the Mexican-Americans. What 
this amounts to is an inverse relationship between cos^leticm and reported 
trouble— Negro interviewers r^rted the most txmtble but had the highest 
deletion rate. Mexican-Americans reported the least trouble but had the 
lowest coi^letion rate. For those idw reported trouble, Negroes referred 
to the necessity of frequent call-backs in 68 perc^t of the cases while 
Mexican-Americans gave 60 percent but Anglos <mly 36 percent. The data on 
call-backs verifies Negro evaluaticms of their difficulties with the average 
Negro interview requiring 5.17 calls. On the other hand, the average Anglo 
interview required 3.56 calls and the average Mexican-American interview 
required only 3.31 calls. Mexican-American interviewers evidently had a 
lower threshhold for defining call-backs as trouble than did Negroes and 
Anglos. 

Residential Mobility 

The activities involved in locating and reinterviewing our ssa^le 
led us to expect the differ«itial spatial mobility shown in Table 6. 
This table reveals how patterns of movement differed for those families 
with the same head of household between I960 and 1971. Neither Mexican- 
American nor Negro families with the same head of household stayed at 
their same place of residence to the extent of the Anglos. If all 973 
families are considered, 42 percent of the Negroes made two or »>re moves 
between 1960 and 1971, while only 32.5 percent of the Mexican-Americans 
and 20.8 percent of the Anglos did so. 

If the figures for all 973 families, regardless of status of head 
of household, are considered, 51.4 percent of the Mexican-Ai^ricans and 
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TABLE 6: OlANGES IN RESIDfiCE ftXi miSmiWS MTH SAMB HEAD. BY S£X OF 
HEAD OF I«USEI«)LD, BY PERCENT: 1960«1971* 



Mexican* 
Aaerlcan 

Male Feaale 



Negro 
Hale Fesale 



Anglo 
Male Fenale 



Stayed at 1960 


26.0 


38.9 


24.6 


20.0 


45.6 


54.1 


Moved Within 
flacine 


SS.7 


33.3 


69.7 


72.5 


35.6 


32.4 


Moved From ai^ Re- 
turned to Racine 


3.7 


.0 


0.5 


2.5 


1.2 


5.4 


Moved Away Prom 
Racine 


9.1 


16.7 


3.1 


5.0 


16.6 


8.1 


Not Ascertained 


S.5 


11.1 


2.0 


.0 


0.9 


.0 




100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


Total N 


219 


18 


195 


40 


331 


37 



* Otoitting intervmiing moves. 
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68.6 perc«it of tl» Hegroes aoved within Racine, cos^ed to S6.1 percent 
of the Anglos. Mexican-Aaericans returned to their former hoses laore fre- 
quently than did the Negroes or Anglos or they aoved froa the barrio to 
the inner city and in soae cases hack again to the harrio. Negroes aoved 
about in the inner city asid Anglos aoved out of the inner city to the 
suburbs or to other cities. The proportion of Anglos who aoved away froa 
Racine was 17 percent but only 10.4 percmt of the Nexican-Aaericans and 
3.6 percent of the Negroes aoved away. 

All of what we have presented in the past few pages nay be cosd>ined 
to conclude that the Anglo interview coapletion rate, althou^ oitirely 
adequate for our {mrposes, would have bem higher if fewer had died, been 
ill, and/or refused. The aale Negro interview coapletion rate would have 
been higher if fewer had died, been institutionalized, left town, or re- 
fused. The Mexican-Aaerican interview coapleticm rate was reduced by the 
nuaber who had died, refused, or left town, or idio were singly not inter- 
viewed because they were never pinned down fbr an interview. 

In the course of our search for respmidaits we becaae concerned 
ab<mt whether or not we had a sufficiently precise method of s^asuring 
variation in bousing characteristics of the different nei^iborhoods to 
and froa »diich our respoi^ents had be«i aoving. As it were, we had al- 
ready discarded school attei»iance centers as an f^pproxiaatiOT to hoao- 
gmeous neighborhoods and had sia>stituted aodified centers and natural 
areas in their place. Our concern led to developaent of a sub-project, 
"The Ecology of Racine." 1960 C^isus Block Data and, as it becaae avail- 
able, 1970 Census Block Data, were utilized in generating block scores 
and froa them natural areas which had greater validity than those which we 
had previously outlined. 

The developaoit of this project is described in ••The Ecological Dis- 
tribution of Negroes in Racine, Viscimsin^' (see AppeiMlix D) in consider- 
able detail. 

Although our overall project proposal did not B»ntion the Ecology of 
Racine, the block scores and natural areas will facilitate our analysis of 
respondent aoves between 1960 and 1971. Each address at which a respon- 
dent's faaily resided froa 1960 to 1971 has received a emus tract and 
block nu8d>er code. This code, in turn, aay be aatched with the block's 
Geoaetric scale score and its Natural Area designation. Thus, we will be 
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abld to describe aoveaeiit patterns in teras of the kinds o£ areas in which 
respondents have lived between i960 and 1971, moveaent that involves 
changes in natural areas and/or types of blocks, and the sequence of these 
Boves as they say or say not relate to occupational laobility and inc<»» 
fluctuation. 

We anticipate doing colter plotting of aoves as well as statisti- 
cal analyses of their relationship to other variables. 

The Coding Process 

The interview schedule was designed to facilitate interviewing, ini- 
tial coding by the interviewer wherever feasible, final coding and check 
coding, and keypunching. As a result, there were relatively few coding 
operations which took place mitside each resp«id«it*s own interview schedule. 

Each interviewer's worft as a recorder (and our own coding operation, 
as well) was aade relatively sia^le by the large mraber of questions which 
could be hasklled by a circle around the cqipropriate code respcmse. Lines 
were provided on which responses to qpen-oided questi«is were to be writ- 
ten and boxes were provided in %diich the coder wmsld record the proper 1-to-n 
digit code for that response. Interviewers were well instructed that respon- 
ses longer than the space provided could be written anywhere on the page they 
wished, except in the coder's territory. They coaqplied. 

Thus, when a coapleted interview was turned in, it was already partially 
coded and was ready for the first coding operation. As each interview under- 
went the quality control operation it was being checked for cc^leteness. 
Any ite&s that were ski!^>ed were referred back to the interviewer. 

Serious coding began when aost of the interviewing was c<»iipleted. In 
order to avoid the probleas of boredc^ and/or too many diverse aspects to 
reiaeBd>er at one go-through, the coding was organized into four sets (or 
Rounds) which ccraaaenced with the easiest and progressed to the oost difficult 
codes. We cosaienced coding c(»ipleted interviews with original respondmts. 
Problea cases were dealt with later. 

Round 1 consisted of four types of coding. The first was a aore meti- 
culous check on the preceded itens than was possible during quality ccmtrol. 
All cases where a response tiKMsld have been inappropriate, or Inapplicable, 
received a zero (0) . For instance, if a respond«it had not aoved froa his/her 
address of the circa 1960 interview, the interviewer circled one (1), Stayed, 
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and skipped all questions pertaining to aoves. Each of the boxes provided 
for codes describing soves thus received a zero (0) . The third facet of 
Round 1 coding was the recording of sis^le nuaeric codes, such as years, 
number of moves, jobs, or childr«i, age, dollar anounts, etc. 

Respondent's occupation preferences for their childrai and occupa- 
tions the children prefer (Questions 39 and 40) were coded according to 
codes in the MCVD. These codes were fairly siiq>le and provided a "sneak 
preview** of what lay ahead. 

One fiirther aspect of Round 1 which should be sentioned was the as- 
signaent of a nine (9) code in eases idiere inforaation was refused or the 
respondent siaply didn't r«iiraber or have an opinion or, in a very few 
cases, where a question was skipped. 

Check coding for this round involved a rapid scan of each schedule, 
except for (^stions 39 and 40. This housekeeping check was the Isst 
single operation in the coding process. 

The second round of coding dealt mtirely with job coding. No other 
operations were perforawd and all occtqpational level <^tions were coded 
at this time. 

■The DioUonaxy of OoaipaHoml Titles, Second Edititm, March 1949, 
was owr primary source of occupational level. This wims, rather than 
the 1965 DOT, was used for aaxism coaparability with the 1960 codes. »e 
plan a later recede according to the 1965 DOT. 

We aade use of nateriais accumulated for the circa 1960 coding as 
preparation for job level coding, and added to these the Production Non- 
£xea5>t Wage Rate Survey provided by the Manufacturer's Association of Racine. 

Inasfflich as cnir ei^^is in 1971 was on preser* or asost recent job in- 
formation for the male or female hea^f of housetold, vontrai^ to husband's 
job in 1960, a check on the 1960 head of house job codes proved the neces- 
sity of receding the old interviews. This we did, with the additional code 
of sex of head of household. 

Check coding for Round 2 reipiired a check on each job level code. Oc- 
cupational level is too major a variable to allow sai^le check coding. The 
check coder's disagieembnts were listed by ID and card/column notations. 
These disagreements were then arbitrated by a third party and any disagree- 
ments of n»re than an incidental nature which emerged were thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the coder, the check coder, and the arbitrator. 
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la order to establish code cate^iries for the responses to opm- 
ended questions we drew a l.in-4 sas^le of the respcmses to each question. 
The responses to each question were studied and code categories proposed 
which would enable the coder to logically assign each response to a code 
category. These proposed categories were pilot cod^ and necessary 
changes were made to establish the final codes. 

In a few cases, fortunately where we had provided for two- or three- 
coluan codes, the responses proved too individual to allow for just a few 
code categories. For these we instituted an »»open code" systea in which 
we kept a record of the itea and its assigned code nu^er. Very similar 
responses thus received the saae code and each new response received a new 
number. Naturally, these cases resulted in a vei^ unwieldy set of codes. 
This situation was later resolved in a code collapsing operation when all 
schedules had been ccxi^l. 

Most of the open-ended iteas were dealt with in Round 3. Included 
in this round was the race/ethnic coding of the names of childrens* spous«»s. 

By the time we came to Rcnind 3 we had establish^ a degree of famili- 
arity with each respondent which allowed us to make another check on the 
preceded items. This time we were looking for slips such as circling the 
code for Seasonal on a particular job when the job is clearly fton-Seasonal . 
Another slip, and a good exas^le of what we were doing, was finding a son's 
preferred work recorded on the "daughter's" line (see Q40) when the family 
has only sons. 

Check coding on Roumi 3 began as a specific check on every newly 
coded item on every schedule as it was processed. We settled our differences 
of opinion as we did in Round 2. When it became i^jparent that there were 
very few disagreements on the open-ended codes we went to a l-in-4 check and 
finished the round in this manner. 

The r«aaining items were coded during Round 4. Any open-ended ques- 
tions remaining were handled as they were in Round 3. Computed annual in- 
come was calculated according to a fonaila which is fully described in the 
codebook. 

Company name was coded according to e^>loyer type (professional ser- 
vices, heavy or light industry, retail, etc.) and make of nmiest car was 
coded according to eight size and goieral expense categories (Cadillac, 
Dodge, foreign, etc.). Model of car was coded into eight categories of 
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current (1971) retail price of $1«000 each. We used Edsund's Vaed Cop 
PHoea (Suaaer 1971) and Edmund's 1971 S&i Ccbp PHoea in determining these 
values. 

The items which presented the greatest difficulty in this round re- 
quired coding froB saps and both required the location of street addresses. 

The coder needed to kaow tfhere the respondent lived in order to de- 
termine if the neighborhood c^ter given as respondent's mm center was ac- 
curate, etc. This required knowledge of the city and the location of the 
specific neighborhood centers. 

Assigning a Census tract and block number to each of respondent's 
moves during the 10-year period was meticulous work and required patience 
and a good deal of detective ability. Exact addresses had to be deter- 
mined in cases where respondoit r^»id>ered the street but not the house 
nuaa>er. Also, a certain arount of tracing through old City Directories 
had to be done in cases where respondent gave an incra^lete moves history. 

Check coding began with a check on each of the newly coded items, 
with the usual exercise of arbitration and discussion in cases of disagree- 
ment. When we reached the point of consistent agrea»nt we went to the 
l-in-4 check code. 

The last phase of coding was the Card 1 code sheet (see A|^endix E) , 
which had to be done after C^isus coding of presoit address. Although we 
hadn't foreseen the problems, we had ironed out the difficulties that crop- 
ped up regarding marital status and head of household status for those who 
were original respondents by the time Round 4 coding was cffiq;>leted. The 
Card 1 code sheets were check coded by the arbitrator. 
These schedules were now ready for keypunching. 

The remaining schedules were all special probloa cases: those where 
we interviewed a surviving spouse or other family seid>er when the original 
resjNmdent was deceased; those where respondait and spouse were both de- 
ceased and we obtained factual data fit^ a friend, neighbor, or family 
meaner; and those persons n^om we couldn't locate and/or find anyone who 
could give us factual informaticm whose data (such as it is) came frtm that 
available in City Directories. 

In order not to lose the data in tlu>se interviews done with s<meone 
other than the original resp<mdffiit, we decided to prodiice two data sets: 

2D 
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1) data/ interviews of or. about the original respondent, either to the pre- 
sent or to the point of death or loss (973 cases), and 2) data on actual 
respondent (773 cases). 

Deck I contains data froa interviews with original respondent, data 
about the original respondent garnered from interviews with surviving 
spouses or with spouses of respond^ts who refused to be interviewed or 
who were unavailable, and factual data obtained from family, friends, di- 
rectories, etc., in those cases where the original respondent was not lo- 
cated or where there was no close survivor. 

In those cases where data about the original respondent was contained 
in an interview with another, the data on the original respondent was coded 
onto mimeographed forms and remains with the rest of that person's file. 
The new respondent's data was coded within the schedule and a new ID number 
was assigned to him/her. This new respondent's data belongs to Deck II. 

All cases on which we had factual data only and those interviews with 
a new respondent went to the coder for processing. They went through the 
usual check coding process. 

Factual data only cases went through still another step at this point. 
We kept a tally of all coded items, designated "Special 9's." which were 
items which we could not have been expected to obtain. For example, one 
can't get attitudes from a corpse. 

The factual only cases received their Card 1 code sheet and were 
ready for keypunching. 

After check coding, the interviews with a new respond^t were given 
to the check coder and arbitrator. Theirs was the task of extracting from 
each new respondent's interview that data which was appropriate to the ori- 
ginal respondent until his/her death. Each code it&a in the schedule was 
dealt with and received a specific code, an Inapplicable code where approp- 
riate, or a Not Ascertained code (again, we continued our tally of Special 
9's}. 

The check coder independently handled all cases which were relatively 
clear. These were check coded by the arbitrator and disagreements worked 
out between the two. rhese disagreements did not go to a third person 
since they arose from problems in determining what data from new respon- 
dent was appropriate to the life of the original respondent. 

The remainder of the cases were coded by the check cod<?r and the ar- 
bitrator in collaboration. The problems were so complex and each case so 

CO 
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unique that it took two people working together to construct a picture cf 
the deceased respondent's life. After all were coded, we began again and 
checked ourselves. 

After coH5>letion, these cases went to the keypunch operation, factual 
data on original respondent to be included in Deck I and data from new res- 
pondents in Deck II. 

All schedules were keyininched by IIOC staff on a machine rented for 
use in our office. Data from each schedule was punched by one person and 
repunched by a second person. These two sets of cards for each schedule 
were run against each other for verification. Differences in punches be- 
tween two cards were reproduced in a print-out and errors were thus spotted 
and corrected. 

Both sets of cards punched for interviews with original respondents 
were retained. One set was assigned to Deck I and the other set was assigned 
to Deck II. Data extracted about the original respondent from another person 
was retained in Deck I; the second deck used for punch verification was dis- 
carded. Cards containing data fraa new respondents were placed in Deck II 
and the other deck was discarded. 

When all the cards had been punched and verified, we began work on 
those it«Bs which had been coded in expanded form. Deck I was sorted into 
card order (1 through 17) on the counter- sorter. Then the 973 cards which 
comprised a particular card, e.g., card 4, were sorted into numeric respon- 
ses to a particular code category. The number of responses per category and 
the category identification were written down so we could obtain a clear 
picture of any particular code's problems. 

Each expanded code was considered in its entirety. We did as much col- 
lapsing and cc^ining of similar types of responses as we could. Each card 
on which we modified a code was duplicated and the revised code inserted. 

There were quite a few within-a-card consistency checks that were pos- 
sible to handle before Deck I was ready to be put on tape and disk. These 
were instances where we could say if card 5, for example, is punched 2 in 
column 49, then card 5, colusmi 61 should be 0. Or, if card 7, column 13 is 
1, then card 7, column 33 should not be 0. If this ccnmter-sorter operation 
threw out cards which contained invalid codes we pulled the file and re- 
checked our coding. Each invalid code was corrected. 
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Sinilar between-cards consistency checking was carried out after the 
data was on disk. Any corrections produced from this check were also made 
on the IBM cards. 

The coding was done from hand-written code sheets prepared for each 
round. Upon coa?>letion of coding and code collapsing, we were prepared to 
finalize these codes into a code book. 

Each code item was produced on its own page. This page contains the 
card and column location of the item, the question idiich was the basis for 
the code, and the list of categories. In the case of repetitive sequences 
of questions (aioves, jobs, children) the question, its location, and code 
categories are reproduced to account for the maximuffi number of occurrences 
of that event among the respondents. 

The typewriter terminal and ATS were considered the most efficient 
way to produce the code book. Each set of repetitive material was typed 
once, assigned a code name, and recalled as s^propriate. Ten copies of 
the code book were generated on thesis paper, collate, punched, and placed 
in notebooks. 

The number of Special 9's per code were recorded by hand as the last 
step in code book production. 

Data Processing 

Tlie cards (17 per case) were taken to the Computer Center, sorted, 
merged by ID and card number, and written in a direct access file. The 
cards were returned and are filed in our I^ card files. 

Three SPSS data files were created since there are limitations on the 
number of variables allowed in an SPSS data file (see Appendix P). The 
first, Racine A, contains the bulk of the data, excluding move and job his- 
tories and the data on children. Racine B contains data pertaining to jobs, 
the job history, and moves. The third, Racine C, contains data applicable 
to children and all the data on each child. 

A codebook with marginals was produced for each distinct variable. A 
careful check was made for any discrepancies between variables and for any 
values that did not have a label. Corrections were made and each file was 
rewritten. The direct access file was also corrected each time. 

At this point a new direct access file was created with each person 
having a record length of ISOO. The 1971 data used approximately 950 of 
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the 1500 locations. This enabled us to add to this direct access file all 
of the variables and scales froo Racine. Master 60. This means that when- 
ever runs are requested using variables froa both 1960 and 1971 the runs 
can be made with miniaal effort. 

During this period of tiae, the Gittman scaling process began. The 
VttTiables used in each 1960 scale were again examined, as were the 1971 
data in order to be sure that 1971 scales would duplicate 1960 scales. As 
a consequence, some scales were rejected and others altered. Since we did 
not know the precise method used in the 1960 CDC machine scaling programs, 
we decided to test run the methods of Guttaan scaling available to us. The 
final decision was to use the Guttaan scaling procedure froa OSIRIS and to 
use the scale scores assigned each individual. The 1960 data were then re- 
scaled following the same routine to be utilized for the 1971 data. All 
scales were also run by the SPSS Guttaan scaling process, although indi- 
vidual scores were not assigned. Soae additive scales and Geoaetric scales 
were also produced. 

These scales were added to the direct access file and to the approp- 
riate SPSS files. The data files were each written twice on tapes. A card 
file with the locations and tape identification is available. 

Every variable shown in Appendix F has been listed in ID order in the 
various data files. The location of each variable or scale in the various 
data files is indicated by an X. For instance, an X opposite a variable 
nai^ under "60" identifies that variable as being in the SPSS file 
Racine. Master 60. "A" represents SPSS data file Racine A, "B" is SPSS data 
file Racine B, and "C" is SPSS data file Racine C. "DAI" indicates that the 
variable is in the direct access file labeled DIRECT. ACCESS. lUCRC. CV means 
that the variable needs to be coiqmted. A second X is placed uiKler each file 
in which the various variables are located requiring coa^mtation of the vari- 
able. Additional scales and variables are list^ on the last page. 

Change in Marital Status as a Coaplicating Factor in Measuri ng Vertical 
Mobility * 

In a longitudinal study such as ours it would have siiq>lified the an- 
alysis if all families had rained together with no losses through death or 
changes in marital status. This not being the case, it would have still 
si^lified the analysis if only f^le non-heads of household had died or 
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left hoae. Our analysis was coa^Hicated by the fact that less than two- 
thirds of the f«aale respondents had the same marital status in 1971 as 
in 1960. On the other hand, more than three- fourths of the male respond- 
ents had the same marital status. Ham much and in what ways various 
changes in marital status influenced the economic absorption of inmigrants 
remains to be seen. 

Differences in change of marital status are readily apparent. Of 
the 973 families, 12.3 percent of the Mexican-American families had a 
female head of household (more often as a result of divorce or separation 
than widowhood), 24.7 percent of the Negroes had a female head of house- 
hold (mostly through divorce or separation), and 15.8 percent of the Anglo 
families had a female head of household (most were widows). Table 7 shows 
even more clearly that the Mexican- American family is between the Negrc 
family and the Anglo family in terms of marital stability. 

Families in which the original fmaale or male respondent has been 
divorced or separated are proportionately highest among Negro female (31.3%) 
or male (IS.SI) respondents, followed by Mexican-Arorican females (14.4%) 
and males (8.8%). While the addition of those who have been divorced and 
remarried to those who are divorced or separated changes the race/ethnic 
sex rankings somewhat, Negro respondents r«Bain significantly ahead of 
Mexican-Americans in this respect. It should also be noted that the Mexi- 
can-American proportions of divorced and separated respondents would be 
higher if more were known about the status of the almost IS percent for 
which this information was not readily divulged by the respondent. 

One further observation may be drawn from Table 7, and that is in re- 
gard to widowhood. While the proportion of families in which the original 
female respondent has been widowed or widowed and raaarried is greatest for 
Anglos (21.8%) and is similar for Mexican-Americans (13.5%) and Negroes 
(9.5%), the latter are least widowed in the case of both males and females. 
The greater number of /uiglos who are widowed is probably due to the larger 
proportion of older Anglos in the sample. This must be investigated fur- 
ther by looking at separation, divorce, and widowhood within age categories. 

The contrasting effect of divorce or separation and widowhood becomes 
even more apparent when sex of head of household is controlled. While the 
figures for male heads of household are essentially the same as in Table 7, 
the figures for female heads of household reveal that 73 percent of the 
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TABLE 7: PRESENT MARITAt STATIS OF 973 ORIGINAL RESPONl^NTS, BY PEIONT 



Mexican- 
Aaerican 



Negro 



Anglo 





M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


smTTxcuf aaoe opOUSG 


104 


80 


87 


82 


159 


145 












Off /I 


66,9 




0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


1 








0,9 


2.5 


0,0 


0,6 




6 


11 


11 


15 


3 


4 




4.8 


V • 




9,6 




1.8 




5 


6 


6 


34 


5 


14 




4,0 


S.J 


5.5 


21. 7 


2 ? 




Divorced and Remarried 


3 


5 


1 




\ 


Q 

o 








0,9 


J. a 


0,5 


Widowed 


3 


13 


1 


14 


IS 


46 




2.4 


11,0 




8,9 


8,0 




Widmred and Renarried 


0 


3 


1 


1 


3 


2 




0,0 


2.5 


0,9 


0,6 


1,6 




Married, Different Spouse 


4 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 






0,0 


1,8 


0,6 


0,6 




Total Peroent 


100,0 


99,9 


100,0 


99,9 


99,9 


100,0 


Total N 


125 


118 


110 


157 


187 


220 



Not Ascertained: 37 Mexican-Ai^ricans, 13 Negioes, and 6 Anglos. 
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Anglo fesales are widowed, while 67. S perc«it of the Negro fsnales are 
separated or divorced. Between were the Mexican-Aarorican feoales with 44.4 
percent widowed and 38.8 percent separated or divorced. 

How the marital status of persons in these saoples influences the 
eaployaent status and incest status of each grovq> is another question that 
must be taken into consideration when atteapting to obtain some measure of 
occupational equity. For exaa^le, since feioale heads of household have less 
earning power than sale heads, the fact that only 8 percent of the Mexican- 
American families have female heads places the Mexican-American family in a 
better economic position than Negro families with 17 perc^t fwle heads. 
It might be noted at this point that according to the U.S. Census for 1970, 
12 percent of the Mexican-American families had female heads in Racine as 
did 28 percent of the Negro families in the inner city. 

Age Differentials as a Problem in Analysis of the Data 

The age distribution shown in Table 8 su^ests that the Mexican- 
American respondents (and in all probability heads of hous^old) were 
slightly younger than the Negroes, who were in turn considerably younger 
than were the Anglos. In order to coapsLTe various race/ethnic coi^ina- 
cions with controls for sex of respondent, sex of head of household, etc., 
medians were coa^t^ for each group. Let us now examine these differences 
as they are shown in Table 9. 

When husband's age is considered, with c(mtrols for sex of respon- 
dent interviewed, women (with one exception) reported their husbands to be 
slightly older than did male respondents report themselves to be. Mexican- 
American male heads of household, whether their age was reported by them- 
selves or by their wives, were about the same age as that reported for 
Negroes in both 1960 and 1971. Both were 7 to 9 years younger than were 
the Anglos in 1960 and 5 co 7 years younger than Anglos on whoa we obtained 
data in 1971. 

When the male heads of household are cosspar^, regardless of who re- 
ported their age, Mexican-Americans are slightly younger than Negroes but 
both are approximately 7 years younger than Anglos in 1960 and S or 6 years 
younger for those original male heads remaining in 1971. Negro female 
heads of h<msehold reported themselves 9 years younger than l^fexican-Americans 
and Mexican-Americans 10 years younger than Anglos in 1971. 
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TABLE 9: INDIAN YEAR OF BIRIH m mSPimmnS, HEADS (ff H 
SPOUSES, 1960 AND 1971 



I960 
1971 



1960 
1971 



1960 
1971 



1960 
1971 



LD, im 



A, Su^and'e Year of Birth, mU Headed Bouaeholds 



Male Respond«it 

N A 
1926.4 1926.2 1917. S 
1926.7 1926.1 1919.1 



Peaale Respwideat 
NA N A 

1923.7 192S.1 1916.8 
1924.4 1924.1 1919.6 



B. Bead of Hou^hoZd'e lear of Bir^ 



Male Head of Household 
NA N A 

1925.7 1925.3 1918.0 
1926. S 1925.0 1920.4 

C, FmU '8 lear of Birtk 
Male RespondMit 
NA ' N A 

1928.5 1930.5 1920.8 
1928.7 1930.0 1922.3 



Peaale Head of Household 



MA 
1919.2 

Before 
1919 



N 

1928.1 
1926.9 



A 

1909.5 

Before 
1910 



Fwaslc Raspondent 



MA 
1925.9 
1926.4 



1928.1 
1927.9 



A 

1920.1 
1922.1 



D. Hfe'e I&xe of Birth, Male BeadiBd Boueeholda 
All ResT>oi^ents 
NIV N A 

1927.6 1929.7 1921.1 
1928.3 1929.2 1923.1 
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When we turn to idfe's age, as reported by either tlie wife or, in 
the case of male respondents, her husband, we find that Mexican- Aaerican 
and Negro males report their wives younger than did females who were in- 
terviewed report themselves, while Anglo males reported their spouse's 
ages about the same as did females who reported their own ages. 

When all respondents in male headed households are liisped together 
on wife»s age in 1960, Anglo wives were more than 8 years older than Negro 
and more than 6 years older than Nexican-Awican wives, i^le the difference 
was 6 and 5 years respectively in 1971. 

When we consider the median age differences of respondents as re- 
ported by themselves, Anglo males were older than Mexican-Americans and 
Negroes (about 9 years older in 1960 and 7 years older in 1971). Anglo 
f^ale respondents were 6 years older than the Mexican-Americans and 8 
years older than the Negroes in 1960 but 4 and 6 years older respectively 
in 1971. Anglo female respondents r^rted their husbamis 7 or 8 years 
older than did Mexican-Americans and Negroes in 1960 and 5 years older in 
1971. In 1960 Anglo male respoi^ents reported their wives 7 years older 
than did »fexican-Aaericans and almost 10 years older than did Negroes, but 
in 1971 the differences were about 6 years for Mexiean-Ai^icans ami 8 ^ars 
for Negroes. 

To sum up the age characteristics of our sample, differmices in ages 
as reported by the respcmdent about him/herself a»i as reported by spouses 
were not suffici^tly large to be of concern* Therefore, ^es as imported 
by males in male headed luiuse^lds were co8^ined with ages of ^les as re- 
ported by their wives in order to ascertain race/ethnic differences for 
male heads of household. Anglos were more than 7 years older than Mexican- 
Americans and Negroes in 1960 and S or 6 years older in 1971. In these 
same male headed hous^iolds the Anglo fraales were more than 6 years older 
than the Mexican-Americans and almost 9 years older than Negroes. The dif- 
ference had be^ reduced to 5 and 6 years respectively by 1971. 

Although the Anglos are consistmtly older than the Mexican-Americans 
and Negroes, this does not present a problw as far as our analysis is con- 
cerned. We are basically interested in the extent to which Mexican- Americans 
and Negroes have caught vip with the Anglos between 1960 and 1971 and with 
whether or not the variables that, in 1960, were correlated with measures 
of economic absorption and oiltural integration for Anglos vs. Mexican- 
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Aftericans and Negroes hm the me eorrelatimi today. Thm pmessual 
types of hypotheses are less dep^idrat having sasqples that are ec^ual in 
age than would be siople hypotheses in which little aore was doro than to 
cot^are imaigrants with their hosts in teras of various neasures of econoadc 
absorpti(m. 

Tiae in the C<»Bunity as a Major IndepCTdcpt Variable 

One other variable aust be dealt with at this point and that is 
length of residence in Racine (Table 10). Nexican-Aaericans and Negroes 
had been in Racine significantly shorter times than had the Anglos, scarcely 
a startling fiiHiing since aost had aoved to Racine idiile only half of the 
Anglos had aoved there. It aust be noted that asong the Mexican-Aaericans 
and Negroes there were relatively few differences betwem those in the 1960 
sai^le and those renaining in 1971. As for the Anglos, tt^ss who were left 
in 1971 and on whoa we obtained data, the reduced rmtet of years residing 
in Racine was singly an artifact of the death by 1971 of those lAo had 
lived longest in Racine. 

I^ta Analysis 

The data analysis phase of the project is structured for aaxiaua 
efficiency: in using our 2741 terminal » in requesting only those runs 
required to test a hypothesis which have not been run previously, in 
rapid retrieval of data from runs already made. 

We have made the basic runs necessary to test each hypothesis. At 
least two sets of data are required in each instance, one from the I960 
data and the other froa the 1971 data. All datA sheets are catalogued and 
identified by filing location. One large filing cabinet azid the equivalent 
of half of another are filled with ccraputer output. As each set of runs 
was developed for a hypothesis the catalog was consulted to be sure no 
duplicate runs were aade. 

Results of the Restudy 

It is not possible to present a list of the significant results of 
the restudy at this time since we are in the process of analysis and writ- 
ing. 

Analysis has been coopleted for Ifypotheses 1 and 2. The roaaining 
15 hypotheses are in varying stages of analysis. Narratives have been pre- 
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TABLE 10: MEDIAN NIABEK OF YEARS RESIDING IN RACINE AS OF 
1960: BASED OH J(ESV(mES ?QR RESPONI^NTS IN m£ 
HEADED AND FEMALE HEADED HOUSEHOLDS, 1960 AND 1971 





A, Male SeaoBd Souaaholda 

Male Respondents Fesale 


Resp 






MA N A NA 


N 


A 


1960 


9.7 9.9 16.0 11.5 


9.1 


18.7 


1971 


9.5 10.1 14.4 11.2 


9.1 


15. S 




B. Fmals Beaded Boua^tda 








F^ale Resp<mdCTts 








MA N A 






1960 


13.5 10.2 31.4 






1971 


13.3 10.0 20.0 
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pared for aU in which the 1960 data and results are described and des- 
criptions of the 1971 data are being prepared for each hypothesis in turn. 

As we are proceeding with hypothesis testing we are also writing 
papers deriving froa the data. We shall continue writing up the data and 
plan to produce at least one article per hypothesis. Articles based on 
tests of Hypotheses 1 and 2 are in their final stages and will soon be 
submitted for publication. Other articles prepared to date include (see 
Appendix G for selected papers): 

iyle nr. Shannon, '»The Organization of Society ai^ the Adjustment 
Problems of Inmigrant Minority Gseaps," Pacific Sociological 
Association, ^il 1972, 12 pp. 
Lyle «. Shannon and Judith L. McKia. "Attitudes Toward EducaUon 
and the Absorpticm of Inmigrant Utexican-Aawricans and Negroes 
in Racine," Eduoation and Up^nm Society, June, 1974, 24 pp. 
Lyle W. Shannon and Jt^ith L. McKin, 'Itexican-ATOrican, Negro, and 
Anglo Iiq>rov«iient in Labor Force Status Betwe^ 1960 and 1970 
in a Midwestern Coaaunity," pressed to Population Association 
of America. April. 1973. Forthcaiing in the SoHal Soienoe 
^dOPterly^ May. 1974, 34 pp. 
Lyle W. Shannon, "Some Problems in tfeasuring Change in OcoqHiticm 
and Income (1960-1971) asong a Cohort of Mexican- Americans, 
Negroes, and Anglos," Paoifio Saoiolgoiaal RSHm, forthconing, 
late 1974, 22 pp. 

Lyle W. Shannon. "The False Assuaption that Age and Time in the Caa- 
lamity are Powerfta Determinants of the Level of Econoaic Absorp- 
tion of Inmigrant »fexican-Ai^ricans and Negroes," presented to 
Pacific Sociological Association in March 1974 and submitted for 
publication. 

Lyle W. Shannon, "The False Assus^ion that Itorld View Explains How 
People Come to Be Where They Are," will be subaiiced for pubii- 
cation in May 1974. 
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Publications on the Ecomndc Absorption and Cultural Integration 
of Inaigrant Mexican-Aaerican and Negro Mtokers 

National Institutes of Health Project 
RG-S342, RG.998r. GM-10919. CH00042, JM-1S196. and Mti-lBSll 

1961 

L^Jf^S Values in Agricultural Policy and Acceptable Rates of Change." 
s^iL r»„?5"*^ aapter 12. (haU and Values in AgHmltural PoU^l^ 
State University Press. Aaes. Iowa. 1961, pp. 260-284. 

iS^lrLS^ JS^?!^'^^^?S' ^ ^ersnts.- lyle W. Shannon. 
Ch^ter 11, ZaboP l^lity and F&pulaHon in Agpiaullwe, Iowa State Univer- 
sity Press, Aaes, Iowa, 1961, pp. 122-149. 

1963 

•The Urban Adjustment of Inaigrants: Hie Relationship of fiction to Oc- 
^tion and Total Faaily Incoae," Lyle *. Shamm ami Elaine Rrass, 3%a 
^J^Z i?^. Vol. 6, Ho. 1. Spring, 1963, pp. 37.42! Re- 

•The Public's Perception of Social Welfare Agencies and Organizations in 
an iJ^ustrxal Oaawnity,*' Lyle If. Shannon, Journal of Segro SdueaHon, Vol. 
32, No. 3, SuBSer, 1963, pp. 276-285. 

•The Assimilation and Acculturation of Migrants to Urban Areas,"* Lyle W. 
Shannon, The Urdvereity of Heeonain Urban Pragrm, 1963, 27 pp. 

•♦Measuring the Adjustaent of Inaigrant Laborers," Lyle W. ^lannon and 
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